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JULIUS CAESAR 


HIS LIFE FROM 80 B. C. TO 44 B. C. 
A Photo-Masterpiece in Six Reels 
Posed and Executed in and about Rome, Italy 


From the 
GEORGE KLEINE CYCLE OF FILM CLASSICS 

This film can be rented at reasonable rates by institutions and other exhibitors in New York State 
and New England from our New York office; in the State of Illinois, from our Chicago office. 

Copies of the film have been deposited with the following Institutions, which supply exhibitors in their 
respective States at moderate rental prices: 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Madison, Wisconsin 


UNIVERSITY OF OHIO 
Athens, Ohio 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Kentucky 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Gainesville, Florida 


MISSISSIPPI] AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
Agricultural College, Mississippi 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 


STATE COLLEGE .OF WASHINGTON 
Pullman, Washington 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
Missoula, Montana 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Lawrence, Kansas 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


AND 


Bloomington, Indiana 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley, California 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
lowa City, 


above list. 


New York: 145 West 45th Street 


Norman, Oklahoma 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Jugene, Oregon 


Arrangements are being made to cover those States which are not included in the 


GEORGE KLEINE 


Chicago: 116 So. Michigan Avenue 
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Why does an Engine Knock? 
Look at the Trouble Chart in 


LIND’S INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES 


A book which is of genuine practical value to operators of 
automobiles, motor boats, and airplanes, as well as to teachers 
of physics and mechanics. It explains through text and illustra- 
tions the different types of engines and describes their parts. It 
is clear, concise, and fully up-to-date. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pearson’s Essentials of Latin 
For Beginners 


Revised Edition. By HENRY C. PEARSON, Principal, Horace Mann 


Elementary School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


HE trend of Latin teaching to-day in Secondary Schools is toward the 
reading of a greater amount of easy, connected Latin during the first 
year. For this sight reading, Pearson's Essentials of Latin offers excellent 
selections. They are graded and are specified for use after every third lesson. 
These selections are really interesting stories, readable, human, sometimes 
humorous. 
Pearson's Essentials of Latin has had a striking success because it prepares 
pupils in a thorough fashion to read Caesar, and at the same time lays a solid 


foundation for all subsequent work in Latin. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN LATIN! 


In common with other teachers of the Classics, I 
have long been interested in the attempts at tests and 
measurements in various subjects, particularly, of 
course, in Latin. After a fairly diligent search and 
gome correspondence, I put together, once, the follow- 
ing bibliography of tests in Latin: 


Library Leaflet, No. 2, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (April, 1919). 

The contents are as follows: General (1-3); Special 
Subjects (3-17), with the following subdivisions: 
Algebra (3-4), Arithmetic (4-6), Chemistry (6), 
Citizenship (6), Commercial Subjects (6), Drawing 
(6-7), English (7-9), French (9), Geography (9), 
Geometry (10), German (10), Handwriting (10-12), 
History (12), Industrial Arts (12), Latin (13), Music 
(13), Physics (13), Reading (13-15), Spanish (16), 
Spelling (16-17); Bibliography (17-18). It will be 
seen that, as recently as April, 1919, the Federal 
authorities knew of but few tests in Latin. 

Brown, H. A. Connected Latin Test, Latin Sen- 
tence Test (detached sentences), Latin Grammar 
Test, and Latin Vocabulary Test. Published by 
Parker Education Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Brown, H. A. A Study of Ability in Latin. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Research, Department of 
Public Instruction, New Hampshire, as Bulletin No. 
2 (ng longer available). 

Brown, H. A. A Study of Ability in Latin in Secon- 
dary Schools: A Description of a Method of Measuring 
Ability in Latin, with a Statistical Study of the Results 
of a Survey of Instruction in Latin in New Hampshire 
Secondary Schools. State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin (1919). 

Brown, H. A. The Measurement of Ability in 
Latin. Published by The Parker Company, Madison, 
Wisconsin. pamphlet of sixteen pages is a 
“Manual of Direction for Brown's Latin System 
Tests”. It contains General Matter, concerning the 
Tests and Their Application, 3-5 (General Plan of the 
Tests, The Connected Latin Test [its nature, method 
of giving it, what it measures, method of scoring the 
test|); Connected Latin Test, 6-10; Latin Sentence 
Test B, 11-12; Latin Sentence Test A, 12-13; Latin 
Grammar Test, 13-15; Latin Vocabulary Test, 15 
16.—-On this, see further, below. 

Hanus, P. H. Measuring Progress in Learning 
Latin. The School Review 24.342-351 (May, 1916). 

Henmon, V. A.C. The Measurement of Ability in 
Latin. Part I. Vocabulary. The Journal of Edu. 
cational Psychology 8.515-53% (November, 1917); 
Part II. Sentence Tests, 8.549-599 (No- 
vember, 1917); Part III. Vocabulary and Sentence 
Tests. Idem, 11.121-136 (March, 1920). 

Henmon, V. A. ©. Vocabulary and Translation 
Tests for Latin. Published by the University of Wis- 
consin, 


Teachers of the Classics have remained silent entirely too long 
about the matter of tests as applied to Latin, Mr. Brown's book, 
discussed below both by myself and Professor Kirtland, in par- 
ticular has gone too long unchallenged, The space devoted to the 
subject in this and the following issue is an attempt to ree tify, in 
part, our sins of omission and commission, 
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Lohr, Lawrence L. A Latin Test for Use in High 
School Classes. High School Journal <of North 
Carolina> 1.7-9, 14-17 (November-December, 1918). 

Scott, H. F. Material on Testing in High School 
Latin. The School Review 27.799-803 (December, 
1919).-On this, see further, below. 

Starch, Daniel. Latin Vocabulary and Reading 
Tests. Published by the University of Wisconsin. 
Obtainable from The University Cooperative Co., 
504 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin.—On this, see 
further, below, 


Inasmuch as my correspondence had shown that 
Messrs. Henmon and Brown were planning further 
publications—in the immediate future, I understood— 
in this field, I laid the little bibliography aside for a 
more convenient season, However, so far as I am 
aware, neither Mr. Henmon nor Mr. Brown has 
published any further discussion of these matters. 

In The School Review 27.799-809 (December, 
1919) there was A Brief Bibliography of Tests in High- 
School Subjects. Mr. H. F. Seott, then of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School, but now of Ohio 
University (Athens), discussed Material on Testing 
in High School Latin (799-803). He gave interesting 
information concerning the way in which different 
tests had been prepared, and concerning the results of 
their application in Latin classes in various Schools. 

I agree with Mr. Scott in regarding the Henmon 
tests as much superior to the Starch tests. Yet even 
the Henmon tests leave much—very much indeed—to 
be desired (it is only fair to say that Mr. Henmon 
himself found them unsatisfactory). For instance, 
take his vocabulary test. The basis of this was a 
list of 319 words common to thirteen Beginners’ 
Latin Books; from this list all words not found in 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil were dropped. 239 words 
then remained, Then, for various reasons, 39 more 
were rejected, and the remaining 200 were arranged 
in four groups whose total values, according to Mr. 
Henmon’s figuring, were exactly the same. It seems 
obvious enough, though Mr. Henmon gives no evi- 
dence that the thought had occurred to him, that, 
though the 200 words were common to the thirteen 
Beginners’ Latin Books, the emphasis laid upon them 
in the different books, through the earliness or the 
lateness of their introduction, the frequency or the 
infrequency of their actual use in the books, might 
vary widely, with the result that, though in theory 
every user of any one of the thirteen Beginners’ Latin 
Books ought to be perfectly familiar with every one 
of these 200 words, some would know them very well, 
others would know them not so well, if at all. I 
should think better results might be obtained by making 
up a list of words on the principles laid down by Messrs. 
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Hurlbut and Bradley in the Preface to their Notebook 
of First-Year Latin Vocabulary, and Handbook for 
First-Year Latin Vocabulary (see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 12.15)?. Another defect in the list, it 
seems to me, is the fact that the words are not 
arranged by vears. So far as I can make out, the 
tests were given indiscriminately to students who had 
studied Latin for one year, or for two years, or for 
three years, or for four years. Before we can get 
very far with the tests of progress in Latin, we must 
have tests for individual years. 

The Starch tests, it seems to me, were absolutely 
worthless. Professor Starch and “J. M. Watters’’ 
made up a list of 100 Latin words by choosing every 
twentieth word from Professor Lodge’s Vocabulary of 
High School Latin. Of all ways to prepare a vocabu- 
lary or a list for test purposes, this seems to me easily 
the most stupid and the most worthless. In the 
translation tests, Messrs. Starch and Watters followed 
a similar plan. Thus, for the first year test, they 
chose four sentences “at equal distances apart in each 
of five widely used First-Year texts”. For the second 
year test, they chose seven sentences from Caesar 
“at intervals of 22 Chapters’. For the third year 
test, they chose seven sentences from Cicero, ‘‘at 
uniform intervals’. For the fourth year test, there 
were ten sentences, “chosen from the first six books 
of Virgil, at intervals of 500 lines’. Every one ought 
to expect the result of such “principles of selection”’ 
to be bad. The expectation is amply confirmed, by 
the fact that the first sentence given in the third year 
Latin test, the Cicero test, was as follows: 

Num me fefellit, Catilina non modo res tanta, tam 
atrox, tamque incredibilis, verum id quod multo magis 
est admirandum, dies. 

There were here, besides, two errors in punctuation: the 
failure to set a comma after Catilina, and the period 
instead of a question-mark at the close of the sentence. 
In the translation tests for first year Latin and second 
year Latin there were the most frightful blunders in 
the Latin, showing either deep ignorance of Latin, or 
incredible carelessness, or both, on the part of Messrs. 
Starch and Watters, andon the part, of the proofreader 


2Inasmuch as my primary purpose in this paper is to be construc- 
tive, by supplying teachers of Latin with helpful material in a 
field of overwhelming importance to them, just now, in view of the 
tests making under the aegis of the American Classical Le sague, | 
quote here from the Handbook for First-Year Latin Vocabulary, 
4-5. 
“The numerical value to be assigned to each word-group or 
individual word was determined in the following manner. Assum- 
ing that the value to a pupil in learning a word in the course of the 
first year would be less in proportion to the length of time inter- 
vening between its acquisition and its actual use in a following 
year, we evaluaced the total number of occurrences of a word in the 
text of each succeeding year according to a decreasing scale. In 
other words, it was felt that Caesar usage should outweigh, on 
account of its immediate availability, usage in Cicero; and that, 
similarly, Cicero usage should outweigh Vergilian. Furthe “rmore, 
the obligatory or usually read portions of an author should out- 
weigh the optional or occasionally read portions. We tried to do 
justice to the above considerations by assigning values to all 
word-occurrences according to the following scale; Occurrences of 
a word in Caesar, B.G. i-iv, receive full value; Occurrences of a 
word in Caesar, B.G. v-vii, receive % value; Occurrences of a 
word in Cicero, six orations, receive % value: Occurrences of a 
word in Vergil, Aen. i-vi, receive 4 value. 

In this way a numerical index-value was determined and as- 
signed to each individual word and to each word-group as repre- 
sented by its leading word; these words and representatives of 
word-groups were then ener in a single list of descending 
value from highest to lowest. . 


of the publishing house. Some of these blunders were 
partamus (for portamus); Quae arma militimus fue. 
runt (what, oh what was that supposed to mean?): 
heime (for hieme); cognnitis; ret publicaee; diligential 
(for diligentiam); de factor (for de ,acto); donuarunt: 
omnes cliente obraetosques suos. . . conduxit; . . . illis 
imperatoribus laus est tribuenda quod eregunt. 
Aeneid 3.11 appeared as 

Vix Prima inceperat aestas 

et pater Anchises dare Fatis vela iubebat. 


litora cum patriae lacrimans portusque relinquo 
et canoism ubi Troia fuit. 


Blunders like these are inexcusable. Surely there 
are plenty of competent Latin teachers who would be 
willing to read the proofs of Latin tests by professors 
of education who are themselves unable or unwilling 
to read Latin. Mere reading of the proofs by Latinists 
to see that the Latin was at least rightly printed would 
not interfere with the ‘scientific’ nature of the test’, 

At Watertown, last October, I had the privilege of 
hearing Professor Kirtland’s paper, printed elsewhere 
in this issue. I think it well to set side by side with 
Professor Kirtland’s critique of Mr. Brown's work, 
Mr. Brown’s Tests. The figures which precede the 
several sentences or words in the Tests represent 
their ‘Scale Values’’. 

I. LATIN SENTENCE TEST A 


2.00—1. Parva est puella. 

2.12—2. Via per oppidum est longa. 

2.43—3. Puella cantat. 

2.79—4. Est copia frumenti in agris nostris. 

3.115. Homines pugnare parant. 

3.12—6. Quis hic est? 

3.17—7. Nauta stellam videt. 

3.20—8. Eam legionem ad montem duxit. 

3.34--9. Nocte castra movebo. 

3.42—10. Has feminas laudo, quae bene laborant. 

3.60—11. Miles amico sagittam dat. 

3.9412. Hoc facto, pueri discesserunt. 

4.45-—-13. Dixit aedificium in quo Hannibal esset multos 
exitus habere. 

4.54-—-14. Puer bonus a matre non saepe culpabitur. 

4.60—15. Eis militibus fuerunt scuta gladiique. 

4.86—16. Postero die collem fossa trium = milium 
passuum munivimus. 

5.23--17. Helvetii existimabant eam civitatem quae 
nuper pacata esset non bono animo esse. 

5.5418. Postridie pugnandi causa itinere converso 
nostros sequi coeperunt. 

5.56—19. Cum Helvetii bello clarissimi essent, Caesar 
iter per provinciam dare recusavit. 

5.60—20. Multi Servium imperio prohibere cupiunt. 


What sort of a fossa is a fossa triunm milium passu- 
um? A ditch had length, breadth, and height. Would 
a Roman thus express ‘a trench three miles <long>’? 
(I suppose this was the meaning intended). In 
Sentence 14 I note that culpo is used in a way which 
postulates a use of the verb in the active voice with a 
word denoting a person as its object. I have known 
more than one Beginners’ Latin Book condemned for 
such use of this verb. Of course, the sentence was 


*Most of what precedes was written while the Classical Investiga- 
tion ‘vas not yet a prospective fact.—-I have also, among my 
papers, copies of two Word. Tests for All Seniors, examinations in 
the definition = English words, largely of Latin origin, set as long 
ago as November 2 8, 19£9, in the Philadelphia I ‘gh School for 
Girls, as part of the ‘Better English Week"’. 
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easy enough. But a test and a tester should be 
impeccably correct. In Sentence 19, the dative (ets) 
should have been expressed with dare. Here, too, 
I note recuso, in an affirmative setting, with the 
infinitive. Mr. Brown might, with profit, have looked 
this verb up in the proper dictionaries, or he might, 
with profit, have discussed it with a competent Latin- 
ist. In any event, recuso with an infinitive is not a 
fair thing to set before the sort of pupils for whom this 


test was intended. 
Il. LATIN SENTENCE TEST B 

3.18—1. Puella est parva. 

3.452. Est copia frumenti in agris nostris. 

4.12—3. Hoc facto, pueri discesserunt. 

4.27—4. Eis militibus fuerunt scuta gladiique. 

4.595. Dixit acdificium in quo Hannibal esset multos 
exitus habere. 

4.87—6. Postero die collem fossa trium milium pas- 
suum munivimus. 

5.13—7. Helvetii existimabant eam civitatem quae 
nuper pacata esset non bono animo esse. 

5.498. Ante noctem statuendum est quid faciendum 


si 

5.75—9. Cum Helvetii bello clarissimi essent, Caesar 
iter per provinciam dare recusavit. 

5.84—10. Hoe iter tanto difficilius est ut melius sit 
alterum temptare. 

5.9311. Postridie pugnandi causa itinere converso 
nostros sequi coeperunt. 

6.01—12. Multi Servium imperio prohibere cupiunt. 

6.14—-13. Quinque cohortes castris praesidio relinquit. 

6.22—14. Priusquam pugnemus, arti militari studea- 
mus. 

6.23-—15. Caesar profecturus Romam non exspectavit. 

6.24—16. Caesar senatus in eum beneficia commemora- 
vit, quod rex appellatus esset. 

6.81—17. Hannibal magnas copias comparat, quibus 
Italiam in potestatem suam redigat 

6.89—18. Primo quaeremus quae consilia probata 
sint. 

7.23—19. Ut aegro, dum anima est, spes esse dicitur, 
sic ego, quoad Pompeius in Italia fuit, sperare 
non destiti. 

7.56—20. Ita fit ut adsint propterea quod officium 
sequuntur, taceant autem idcirco quia periculum 
vitant. 


LATIN VOCABULARY TEST 


18. nihil 3.68—35. annus 
19. saepe 3.72-—30. acies 
20. miles 3.86-—37. pedes 
21. hiems 3.8738. periculum 
2. salus 4.03 —-39. conor 


2 


semper 
2. proelium 
3. facio 

2.86 4. spes 
5 
( 


te 


vallum 


2.88 Capio 23. aliquis 4.07-—40. cotidie 

2.89-—7. auxilium . vinco 4.1041. fortis 

2.90—8. supero 25. pervenio 4.1142, timeo 
26. nolo 4.22-—~43. scutum 


N 
> 


27. numquam 4.31-—44. scio 


3 

3 

2.91—9. pilum 
2.92—10. etiam 3. 

3. 

J 

3 

3 


2.03-—11. intellego 50-—28. fio 4-47-—45. hostis 
2.0412. qQuaero 5 29. accipio 1.52-—40. ipse 
2.0713. iubeo 55-30. post 1.6847. munio 
2.08—14. inopia 5 mMurus 4.84-—48. quisquam 
3.08 —15. prope 50-32. regnum 5.0140. copia 
3.12—16, domus 3.60-—33 wero 5.07-—50. pax 


3.23-—17. fossa 3-03-34. bene 
IV. LATIN GRAMMAR TEST® 


Litt. Multis tinterfectis, oppidum expugnavimus, 
Although many had been killed we captured the 
town. , 

1.372. Multos annos bellum gesserunt. 

1.75—3. Agricolae boni equis frumentum dabunt. 

1.76—4. Viri constantia magna pugnant. 


‘The pupils were to name the construction of the italicized word, 
and to give the reason for the construction. Each sentence was 
translated. However, I give only four of the prea itions; these 


I give because I wish to make comments on them. 


1.80—5. Dixit Belgas unam partem habere. 

2.246. Castra consulum a nostris paucts diebus 
capientur. 

2.257. Viro erat pulcherrima domus. 

2.31-—8. Galli copiis Romanis inimici erant, The 
Gauls were unfriendly to the Roman troops. 

2.339. Dic mihi quot milites sint in illis castris. 

2.46—10. Viros subsidio exercitui misit. 

2.76—11. Legatio Roma venit quae voluntatem regis 
cognoscat, came. . .to learn the wish... . 

2.78—12. Statim imperator iussit nuntios quam celer- 
rimos litteras Romam portare. 

2.7913. Te tuo loco demovere potuerunt. 

3.01—14. Galli Romanos magnitudine 
superar t. 

3.15—15. Ne moremur in urbe totam noctem. 

3.21—16. Non multi erant qui sine ullo vulnere effu- 
gerent. 

3.22—17. Utinam ille omnis secum copias eduxisset. 

3.29—18. Nisi inopia telorum fuisset, oppugnationem 
sustinuissent. 

3.3419. Hostes in silvas fugerunt ut a nostris militi- 
bus non viderentur, The enemy fled into the 
forest so that they were not seen by our soldiers. 

3.60—20. Cum legio in proelium fortiter isset, hostibus 
non diutissime restitit. 


corporum 


On this Test, too, I wish to make certain comments. 
I do not understand the translation of the ablative 
absolute in Sentence 1. There is no logic in the sen- 
tence, unless the sense intended was ‘Although many 
<of our men> had been killed, we captured the town’. 
But Latinists would take the sentence to mean ‘Having 
killed many <of the townspeople, of the foe> we cap- 
tured the town’, and they would balk at the omission 
of oppidanis or hostibus. Thus they would take the 
sense to be, ‘Because we had killed’, ete. 

In Sentence 8, I question the word coftis. My own 
very distinct impression is that copiae ought not to 
be used for ‘troops’, save when the human element 
is completely gone from the word ‘troops’, and ‘troops’ 
are thought of merely as machines, as, to use an Ameri- 
canism, part of the General's ‘plant’. 

In Sentence 11 the sequence is unfair to the sort of 
pupil for whom the Test was meant. Since the 
quantity of the e in ventt was not marked, the pupil 
would not have translated the sentence as Mr. Brown 
did; the better the pupil, the more certainty he would 
have rendered it another way. Of course the trans- 
lation helped the pupil with the syntax of the vital 
word cognoscat, but just now I am doing the testing, 
and it is Mr. Brown's competence in Latin and as a 
maker of tests that is being tested. 

It must in fairness be admitted that, in Sentence 19, 
Mr. Brown's translation ought to have helped a good 
student to see that the ut-clause was consectitive, not 
final. I may remark, in passing, that if, in our class- 
rooms, we were to keep ‘that’ for final clauses, and ‘so 
that’ for consecutive clauses, our pupils might have a 
clearer understanding of these markedly differentiated 
Latin constructions. 

IV. CONNECTED LATIN TEST 


Caesar's Defeat of Pompey: An Episode from the 
Civil 


Pompeius suorum omnium hortatu statuerat proelio 
decertare. Simul Caesar toti exercitui imperavit ne 


‘This passage was pieced together from Caesar, De Bello Civili 3. 
7. Here and there Mr. Brown modified Caesar's language. 
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iniussu suo concurreret. Dixit se, cum id fieri vellet, 
signum daturum. Nostri milites dato signo progressi 
sunt. Eodem tempore equites ab sinistro Pompeii 
cornu procucurrerunt; quorum inpetum noster equita- 
tus non tulit. 

Quod ubi Caesar animadvertit, quartae aciei, quae 
se ad id tempus loco tenuerat, dedit signum.  IIli 
celeriter procucurrerunt et tanta vi in Pompeii equites 
impetum fecerunt, ut eorum nemo consisteret. _Eodem 
tempore tertiam aciem Caesar, quae quieta fuerat, 
procurrere iussit. Ita cum recentes atque integri 
defessis successissent, alii autem a tergo adorirentur, 
sustinere Pompeii milites non potuerunt atque uni- 
versi terga verterunt. Neque vero Caesar dubitavit, 
quin ab iis cohortibus quae contra equitatum in quarta 
acie collocatae essent, initium victoriae oriretur, ut 
ipse in cohortandis militibus pronuntiaverat. 

Sed Pompeius, ut equitatum suum pulsum vidit 
atque eam partem cui maxime confidebat perterritam 
animadvertit, aliis quoque diffisus acie excessit pro- 
tinusque se in castra equo contulit et iis centurionibus 
quos in statione ad praetoriam portam posuerat, clare, 
ut milites exaudirent, ‘‘Tuemini’’ inquit ‘“‘castra et 
defendite diligenter, si quid durius acciderit. Ego 
reliquas portas circumeo et castrorum praesidia con- 
firmo”. Haec cum dixisset, se in praetorium contulit 
summae rei diffidens et tamen eventum exspectans. 

Caesar Pompeii militibus ex fuga intra vallum 
compulsis nullum spatium perterritis dari oportere 
existimans, milites cohortatus est ut beneficio fortunae 
utérentur castraque oppugnarent. Qui, etsi magno 
aestu defessi, tamen ad omnem laborem animo parati 
imperio paruerunt. Castra a cohortibus quae ibi 
praesidio erant relictae industrie defendebantur, 
multo etiam acrius a barbaris auxiliis. Nam qui 
acie refugerant milites magis de reliqua fuga quam de 
castrorum defensione cogitabant. Neque vero diutius 
qui in vallo constiterant multitudinem telorum sus- 
tinere potuerunt, sed locum reliquerunt protinusque in 
altissimos montes confugerunt. 

In castris Pompeii videre licuit multa quae nimiam 
luxuriam et victoriae fiduciam designarent, ut facile 
existimari posset nihil eos de eventu cius diei timuisse, 
qui non necessarias peterent voluptates. 

Caesar castris potitus, a militibus petivit ne in 
praeda occupati reliqui negotii gerendi facultatem 
dimitterent. Qua re impetrata montem opere circum 
munire instituit. Pompeii milites, quod is mons erat 
sine aqua, diffisi ei loco, relicto monte, universi iugis 
eius Larisam versus se recipere coeperunt. 


To this passage is appended a “Key”, divided into 
109 ‘Points’, whose ‘Scale Values’’ are, however, 
not indicated. 

Mr. Kirtland intimates that, consciously or un- 
consciously, Mr. Brown, in his whole investigation, 
was swayed by the desire to justify a certain way of 
teaching Latin which obtained in the Schools of New 
Hampshire, when he was a member of the Educational 
Staff of that State. Interesting light is thrown upon 
this suggestion by a pamphlet entitled The Trans- 
lation Method of Teaching Latin, by Mr. W. H. 
Fletcher, ‘Director of Course for Training Junior 
High School Teachers, State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin” (the pamphlet is a reprint of an article 
that appeared in The Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Volume XI, No. 1, January, 1920). Mr. 
Fletcher is, it will be seen, a colleague of Mr. Brown. 
In a footnote to the title of his pamphlet, Mr. Fletcher 
writes as follows: 


It should be explained that this method of Latin 
instruction originated a number of years ago in the 


state of New Hampshire during the time that Pro. 
fessor Henry C. Morrison, of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago, was State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The method was worked out in 
a limited number of secondary schools and in the years 
1916 and 1917 it was subjected to a searching and 
critical examination by means of a series of Latin 
tests and an inquiry into various other factors in. 
volved in the work in Latin. The results of this 
investigation are printed in a monograph referred to in 
a footnote near the end of this article. 


The “monograph referred to in a footnote near the 
end of this article’ is Mr. Brown’s book’. 

To throw more light on the mental operations of 
Messrs. Brown and Fletcher, I quote from page 16 of 
the pamphlet: 


What are the results of this method? First, the 
interest of the class is maintained at the highest pitch, 
the pupils like to translate Latin, they like to study 
Latin. That this is true is demonstrated by the fact 
that nearly all the members of the class repeatedly 
ask to be allowed to read in their Latin readers outside 
of the class period. 

A surer test than this has been made of the value of 
this method, and the complete results have been 
published in an extended monograph on the subject 
of Latin teaching and ability in Latin. In this mono- 
graph particular attention is called to the following 
facts: the translation method requires less time on 
the part of the students, than the old-time grammar 
method; this saving of time averages slightly over 
one hundred minutes per week, covering the entire 
period for which Latin is studied. This single factor of 
economy of time would greatly justify the use of such a 
method. By a careful comparison between the 
results obtained by testing students in school where the 
grammatical method was employed with the results 
obtained where the translation method was in use it 
was found that the students employing the latter 
method did equally good work in translating Latin. 
These same tests further revealed that students who 
had been trained by the translation method, with a 
minimum of work in grammar, Were able to do equally 
good work in the tests in grammar. It, therefore, 
appears reasonable that a method of studying Latin 
which secures the interest of the pupils, economizes 
their time, enables them to read with as great facility 
as by any other method, and fits them to understand 
the grammar of the language as thoroughly, is vastly 
superior as a means of studying Latin. 

The whole procedure of Mr. Brown is at once amusing 
and tragic. Here we have a man who doubtless 
convinced himself that he was proceeding scientifically ; 
and yet he takes part in a test of methods in one of 
which he and the Department of Education of which 
he was a member were especially interested. He was 
thus witness, jury, and the presiding judge!! And 
Mr. Fletcher joyously approves the whole perform- 
ance. 


‘In The School Review 29.229-230 (March, 1921), there is an 
unsigned review of Mr. Brown's book, from which I quote a sen- 
tence, occurring at the beginning of a paragraph, where it would 
catch the eye fully: ‘‘The results were such as fully to justify 
the contentions of many of the bitterest critics of Latin in our 
schools’. A pave later we meet this sentence: ‘The number of 
schools exarmned was, of course, too small for any findings to be 
final’’. his writer, 1t would seem, can neither reason nor re- 
member, for the space of a page, his own utterances. The School 
Review is conducted by the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicayo. Mr. Brown's findings were all in favor of 
a method of teaching Latin, which, says his colleayue Mr. Fletcher, 
originated with a man now (7?) a member of the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago (see the first quotation 
from Mr. Pleicher's pamphlet). 

Incidentally, we have here a pretty vigorous argument against 
the unsigned review. 
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Now I am profoundly convinced that it is in the last 
degree unscientific—yes, absurd—to accept at its 
face value testimony about a method by the man or 
the woman who invents it or advocates it with special 
emphasis. To get right results, there should be, in 
every case, an examination of the working of the method 
by some one else, not in any sense committed to it, 
and preferably by some one not interested in it, or 
even by one hostile to it. And, lastly, it should be 
remembered that the real truth will not reside with 
either of the two persons referred to above. What 
these two say should be ‘evaluated’ by a third person. 
In this way we should be getting some approximation 
to the truth. 

Does any one know of a single instance in which, in 
an educational matter, any such procedure has been 
followed ? 


MR. BROWN'S “LATIN IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS”! 


Two considerations led me to promise to present this 
subject here. In the first place, I am convinced that 
the teachers of Latin, if they are to have a part in the 
determination of our future educational policy, must 
become acquainted with the nature and the methods 
of the new pedagogy, in which the attempt to establish 
an exact science is based, in part, upon the large use of 
mathematics. Secondly, and more particularly, Mr. 
Brown's findings are being generally accepted as final, 
and are influencing the attitude of School officials to 
such an extent that it is the duty of teachers of Latin 
to know what these findings are, and how far they are 
sustained. 

The body of Mr. Brown's book runs to 144 pages, 
and there are 26 pages more of statistical appendices. 
The text itself contains #0 statistical tables. The 
investigation was made in 1916 and 1917 as an activity 
of the Bureau of Educational Research connected with 
the New Hampshire Department of Public Instruction, 
but was financed by the General Education Board. 
The various tests which furnished the facts weighed 
in the investigation were taken by from 813 to 2,160 
pupils, in from 15 to 34 Schools. 

Mr. Brown believes that he has shown, not only 
that Latin is not taught with a reasonable degree of 
success, but also the reasons for failure, and the reme- 
dies. On this road he leaves his facts so far behind 
as to rouse the suspicion that the study was under- 
taken in the conviction that it would support certain 
theories to which the New Hampshire Department of 
Public Instruction was committed. Whatever may 
be thought of the tests themselves, however much the 
results are discounted, the showing is not favorable to 
the study of Latin. Yet even in this regard Mr, 
Brown's attitude is unscientific. He plainly wishes 


1A Study of Ability in Latin in Secondary Schools, etc. See the 
third entry under Mr. Brown's name above, page 153. The paper 


printed here was read before the Connecticut Section of The 
Classical Association of New England, at Watertown, October 
29, 1921. 


it to be understood that the deficiency is peculiar to 
Latin, and obtains for the whole country; but there is 
no evidence that other subjects are taught more 
effectively in New Hampshire, and no conclusive 
evidence that the teaching of Latin in New Hampshire 
is typical. 

In appraising the value of such a study as this, it 
is necessary, I take it, to consider at least these four 
points: (1) Were the tests used adapted to their 
purpose?; (2) Was sufficient time allowed?; (3) Was 
the method followed in evaluating the tests sound, 
and was it so employed as to reveal the essential facts 
in their exact relations?; (4) finally, Are the induc- 
tions of the investigator valid? The question of the 
correctness of the scales used by Mr. Brown in scoring 
the tests I must leave to those who are more familiar 
than I with the subject of statistical measurement of 
educational results. Nor have I attempted to verify 
the mathematical operations involved. 

There remain three of the points that I have men- 
tioned as deserving consideration in an appraisal of 
such a study as the one before us. It is my intention 
to examine the first two of these now with reference 
to individual tests, but some general criticism belongs 
here. In the first place, I do not recognize the need of 
certain of the tests, though they are of an accepted 
kind, nor place much weight upon the results they give. 
Syntax and vocabulary are taught naturally and 
effectively only as the knowledge functions in reading, 
writing, or speaking. Functional knowledge in these 
fields, if not the only profitable knowledge, at any rate 
is alone worth testing in such an investigation as 
that of Mr. Brown; and translation from Latin or 
into Latin affords an accurate test, if the material is 
wisely chosen. Moreover, the setting of short sen- 
tences for translation into English is an awkward 
way of ascertaining whether advanced pupils can read 
a language intelligently, and should not be resorted to 
where pupils have begun to read connected narrative. 
The tests we are considering go further astray even 
than this. The test in grammar and that in vocabu- 
lary, as well as both the tests in the translation of 
disconnected sentences, were the same for pupils in all 
four years of the course, and the same passage from 
Caesar was put before pupils in the last three years of 
the course as the sole test of their ability to read. 
The object was to obtain a comparison of attainment 
in different years, a measure of increase in power; 
but this object was not accomplished with the sureness 
that would carry conviction. In so far as the tests 
are satisfactory for the lowest class, they are inadequate 
to determine, in any large way, the progress higher 
classes have made. This is not to deny the importance 
of mastery of the elements of a study, but only to 
maintain that the whole extent of a pupil’s knowledge 
of a language or the total increment of power from its 
study cannot be fully measured in terms of ready 
manipulation of elementary material. 

I pass now to specific faults in individual tests. 

Too little time was allowed for the Latin Sentence 
Tests. I am perfectly aware thatyit is part of the 
theory of such measurements as these that promptness 
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is to be taken into the reckoning; but it is assumed 
that the material is such that the pupil can deal with 
it promptly, either giving the correct answer or recog- 
nizing his inability to give it. If, however, the ma- 
terial is linguistic, if that which is known to the pupil 
is inextricably involved with that which is not known, 
and if the problem, then, demands of him repeated and 
various applications of his knowledge of forms, syntax, 
and vocabulary to discover some bearing upon the 
unknown factors, surely the results of the test will be 
vitiated by a limit of time which supposes an instan- 
taneous response to the questions. It took me ten 
minutes to write clearly the translation of Test B, 
for which pupils were allowed only thirty. 

The sentences contain a number of rare words. 
For example, according to Professor Lodges’ Vocabu- 
lary of High School Latin, aeger, anima, idcirco are 
not found in the Caesar usually read in the Schools; 
redigo is not in the Cicero or Vergil usually read; nuper 
occurs but once in the Caesar, and tempto only three 
times; recuso is found twice in the Caesar and once in 
the Cicero, aeger and anima only once in the Cicero, 
quoad five times in all the reading of the course, and 
tdcirco three times. No single book for beginners has 
just this vocabulary. At the same time many of the 
sentences, if not all, were taken from books in use in 
the Schools, and must have been, therefore, for some 
pupils tests of memory rather than of command of 
the language. What is worse from the point of view of 
uniform measurement, different sets of pupils were 
familiar with different sentences. 

There are in the sentences a rather large number of 
constructions that are either not found in all elementary 
books or are passed over lightly by teachers who center 
attention upon the commonest usages of Caesar, in 
accordance with the scheme of Byrne’s Syntax of 
High School Latin, or similar plans. I note dative of 
possession, descriptive ablative, ablative of measure 
of difference, cum-causal clause, the subjunctive with 
priusquam, relative clause of purpose, substantive 
clause of result, independent volitive subjunctive, 
future active participle without sum. The last two of 
these constructions Mr. Byrne assigns to the fourth 
vear, the others to the second. It may be added that 
he marks the hortatory use of the volitive subjunctive 
as wanting in the Caesar usually read, and the use of 
the future active participle outside of the periphrastic 
conjugation as wanting in both the Caesar and the 
Cicero. 

Several of the sentences are too difficult for first- 
year pupils, from the presence in them of unfamiliar 
words and constructions, or because of the incomplete- 
ness of the thought, or in that they present a hard 
problem in rendering. Four of the twenty of Test B 
are entirely unreasonable: 14, 15, 19, 20 (see above, 
page 155). If any one doubts the disturbing effect of 
the conditions I have noted, let him compare the results 
in the case of sentences in which these conditions are 
present with those of more satisfactory sentences 
Sentence 1 of Test A was translated correctly by a 
slightly larger proportion of first year pupils than of 
fourth year, while Sentence 3 was translated correctly 


by 95.2 per cent. of fourth year pupils, and only 53.9 
per cent. of first year. There is also a large superiority 
of the fourth year pupils over those in the second and 
the third years in the rendering of Sentence 3, but 
Sentence 1 is done better by third year pupils and 
exactly as well by second year. Now, puella occurs 
in all High School Latin only twice in Vergil, and 
canto is found only once, in Cicero; but puella is 
pretty generally used in beginning books, elementary 
readers, and composition exercises, while the meaning 
of canto can be got by the student of Vergil from cano, 
with which he is familiar. Such factors as this would 
not be taken into account by one who was not an 
experienced and acute teacher of Latin. They are 
operative in all tests set by Mr. Brown. I believe 
that educational measurements are largely vitiated 
through neglect of similar factors, and that an expert 
in the subject concerned should always collaborate in 
studies such as this. It is possible to fix the cause of 
the extraordinary variation in the handling of the two 
simple sentences I have mentioned; but no one can 
say whether the score on the later sentences of the 
test is affected by this or that specific difficulty or by 
general conditions, such as hurry or the lack of con- 
fidence that attends the discovery of one’s inability 
to do the task set before him. 

Following the order in which Mr. Brown has pre- 
sented his material, we pass next to the Connected 
Latin Test. This contains 52 lines of text, in which 
there are 359 Latin words. An hour-examination in 
sight-translation for second year pupils would ordi- 
narily be less than half this length, but only fifteen 
minutes were allowed by Mr. Brown for the test. 
109 distinct essential ideas are expressed in the Latin, 
according to the Key used in scoring the results. 
It is doubtful whether any teacher could have written 
a fully satisfactory paper in the time allowed; and 
a boy or a girl could hardly be expected to paraphrase 
an English passage of the same length in this time. 
Furthermore, the pupils were told to ‘begin promptly 
to write the thought of the Latin in English”. This 
was vicious. They should have been advised to read 
the entire passage through for its general sense, before 
beginning to write at all. The objection to the limita- 
tion of time cannot be dismissed on the ground that 
the scoring emphasizes the relation of the amount 
correct to the amount attempted. The pupil cannot 
be expected to understand connected narrative unless 
he reads consecutively, and the effect of an overlong 
test, presented as an entirety, is sure to be hasty 
jumping about in search of that which is easiest. 

Though the passage set on this test is, for the most 
part, simple and easy, there is one paragraph of four 
lines near the end which contains three words (nimtius, 


fiducia, voluptas) that do not occur in the Caesar 


usually read in the Schools, and two words (luxuria, 
designo) that occur only once. It may be said that 
luxuria should be grasped from its English derivative, 
but this sort of association is not easily made in hasty 
work. In the passage in question, the meaning of 
nimiam luxuriam et victoriae fiductam designarent 
would be so obscure to the pupil that the rest of the 
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sentence would not yield its meaning. This leaves 
but six words of the paragraph within the grasp of the 
pupil’. 

Here again one wonders whether the investigator 
has the knowledge of Latin required for his task, or the 
experience in teaching a foreign language. For one 
thing, he seems to expect the pupil to hunt out, and 
translate, first the principal subject and its verb 
So the Key gives for Sed. . . contulit, at the opening OF 


the third paragraph of the passage, the following, 


But Pompey left the field of battle 

And he immediately retreated 

[He went] on horseback 

[He retreated] to his camp 

[This was because he was] in despair 

{His despair was] concerning the rest 

[He did this] when he saw his cavalry routed 

[This happened] (and) when also he observed thrown 
into confusion that part 

[This was the part]in which he had especial con- 
fidence. 

Here -we have not only an order utterly at variance 

with the correct method of approach, but a misrepre- 

sentation of the meaning of alits diffisus. The square 

brackets, it should be noted, are employed to secure a 

scoring of the text with reference to the proper con- 

nection of the thought; but the arrangement neglects 

the carrying on of the thought from sentence to sen- 

tence, and the real effect of the order of the presenta- 

tion of ideas within the sentence. That the arrange- 

ment is to be taken as indicating Mr. Brown's de- 

liberate intention is shown by his statement that the 

portions outside of the brackets “give a perfect literal 

translation”’. 

In summing up the results of the Connected Latin 
Test Mr. Brown draws this conclusion (54-55): 

... Four years of study have thus developed an average 
ability to write in English in fifteen minutes the thought 
of a little less than fifteen lines of Latin of the difficulty 
of that represented in this test, with about eight and 
a half lines correct. 

Does Mr. Brown realize that his test is, in part, one 
in English composition? Has he any notion how 
many lines the pupils would have written in English, 
and with what degree of accuracy, had they been 
asked to relate a series of simple actions performed 
before their eyes at the time? Of course, this sort of 
composition in English would be much more familiar 
and direct than any translation from Latin could 
possibly be. 

Another unfavorable conclusion is drawn from a 
comparison of the score of pupils in different years of 
the Latin course: 

Fourth year pupils can get correct twenty-four per 
cent more of what they write than can second year 
pupils. This seems hardly adequate as a result of 
two years of intensive study of Latin. 

Again an important factor is disregarded. The 
failure to gain in power to render Caesar that is shown 
in the fourth year (not in the third) may be due prima- 
rily to the difference between Caesar and Vergil in 
vocabulary, style, and content. A course in Shake- 


*What of Larisam versus, in the last sentence? ee 4 


speare may be valuable, even if it does not lead to a 
great increase in power to read the daily paper in- 
telligently. 

The Latin Grammar Test is, on the whole, satis- 
factory. The sentences are short and easy, and they 
are translated. It is true that there are three of the 
twenty which ask for constructions not found in the 
Caesar read in the Schools (hortatory subjunctive, 
deliberative subjunctive, and direct contrary-to- 
fact condition), and two or three of the other con- 
structions are not treated in some of the books for 
beginners; but a test set for pupils in all four years of 
the course must go beyond the scope of the first year’s 
work. 

There is nothing to show whether the time-allowance 
was an element in the failures on this test, but it is 
not probable that it was too short to allow opportunity 
for the simple response required. Some part of every 
class understood each construction. On the other 
hand, no pupil understood them all, and the average 
does not reach half the number of constructions in 
any year. Here Mr. Brown's strictures are not a 
whit too severe. Yet it may be questioned whether he 
is right in his conclusions. ‘Formal knowledge of 
construction, it will be remembered”, he says, ‘‘is a 
thing which these schools make to a large degree the 
end and aim of Latin instruction, and it seems clear 
that . . . there must be waste in the process”. My 
observation leads me to the belief that grammatical 
instruction does not hold the place in Latin teaching 
that it once did, and in New Hampshire, at the time 
when Mr. Brown was making his investigation, all 
formal study of grammar was in disfavor at the edu- 
cational headquarters of the State. The results of the 
Latin Grammar Test are certainly significant, but 
what is the significance? May it not be that grammar 
is not studied with sufficient thoroughness? And 
may not the failure to master fundamental linguistic 
principles account, in some measure, for the unsatis- 
factory showing on the tests in translation? 

The Latin Vocabulary Test is reasonable, though 
the words included are not equally frequent in the 
reading of the different years of the course. At least 
seven of the fifty are not found in Aeneid 1-6 (vallum, 
pilum, intellego, inopia, fossa, nolo, cotidie), and some 
others are not common. In the case of all the words 
mentioned above, the second year pupils made a 
better score than the first year, and the third year 
pupils made a better showing than the second year; 
but the percentage of fourth year pupils who knew 
these words was not so high as that of third year. 
It might be supposed that here lay the explanation 
of the lower average of the fourth year class, but that 
class is unaccountably inferior in its knowledge of 
other words. For instance, this is the percentage of 
pupils in each year who gave the meaning of spes 
correctly: 78.5; 94.3; 100; 79.8. Now, spes occurs 
somewhat more times in the School Vergil than in the 
Cicero. Mr. Brown’s comment on the results of this 
test is brief, since the results are favorable. He 
notes that the poor showing on the tests in trans- 
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lation “apparently is not due to lack of knowledge of 
easy Latin words’’. 

I turn now to the more important features of the 
pamphlet, the arguments in which the scores on the 
tests are employed to show present conditions and to 
indicate the need of change. 

Mr. Brown makes his study tend to the support of 
the so-called Translation Method of teaching Latin, 
which was, at the time of his investigation, strongly 
recommended to the Schools of New Hampshire by 
the State Department of Public Instruction. Now 
the Translation Method is based upon the theory that 
the language can be best learned by reading it from 
the first without the memorizing of inflections, the 
labeling of forms, or the description and classification 
of constructions. From my limited observation, I 
am inclined to believe that what the pupil really does, 
under this Method, is to guess at the meaning of the 
Latin. Indeed, that is all he can do, unless extensive 
reading under competent guidance has taught him 
the functional force of forms and constructions so 
thoroughly that he responds automatically to the many 
grammatical elements which enter into the expression 
of the thought of the original, as a Roman would. 
Mr. Brown’s tests show that no such automatic re- 
sponse has been produced in any of the Schools of 
New Hampshire. I hold, as I have said, that forms 
and constructions can be learned profitably only as 
the knowledge is to be used, andcan be fixed in memory 
economically only as far as the knowledge is used. 
I grant also that the language could be learned by the 
Translation Method, as by the Direct Method, if we 
had the time. Even then, however, we should have 
to ask ourselves whether we were not sacrificing real 
and attainable advantages for a kind of knowledge of 
Latin which would have little value in American 
education. Only a small proportion of those who 
begin the study of Latin in our Schools continue the 
study long enough to gain command of the language 
by any method. For the others, reading is the vehicle 


of instruction in linguistic laws of general application, ' 


and it must be ratiocinative reading. 


Particular Schools were chosen by Mr. Brown for 
the comparison of methods. Doubtless it was con- 
venient, for the purpose of certain tables, to have the 
same number of Schools in each group; but it is 
advisable, in such an investigation, to compare all 
your facts, or to explain the ground of selection more 
definitely than Mr. Brown does. School 34 had a 
higher score in the Grammar Test, for all four years, 
than the average of all pupils in any of the groups 
chosen for the comparison of the value of methods; 
School 33 had a higher score for three years; School 11 
for two years. School 8 had no score for the first 
year, but equaled the score of the highest group (Gram- 
matical Method) in the fourth, and excelled all the 
groups in the other two years. These four Schools 
are not included in the reckoning. By an oversight, 
the test was not given in School 14 to the fourth year 
pupils, but it is chosen as one of the eight which form 
the Grammatical Method group. It has the lowest 
score of any School in the second and third years, 


and one of the lowest in the first year. Presumably 
Schools 34, 33, 11, and 8 use the Grammatical Method, 
but Mr. Brown’s statement is not clear. He says 
that a third of the Schools teach the Grammatical 
Method, eight the Translation Method or a close 
approach to it, and the remaining eight a modification 
of one method in the direction of the other. This 
division fits the latter classification of selected Schools 
for the comparison of method, rather than the total 
number tested (34). 

Mr. Brown tells us that the Schools which employ 
the Grammatical Method have a comparatively 
large allotment of time for Latin, but they had no 
advantage in the Grammar Test over those which 
employ the Translation Method. Although they had 
a higher score for the first and fourth years, they fell 
behind in the other two. Mr. Brown believes that he 
has clearly shown that the knowledge of constructions 
does not lead to understanding of the language, but 
his tables scarcely justify his confidence. In the 
examination of this question, the Schools are arranged 
in four groups, in the order of their efficiency in the 
Connected Latin Test. Group IV stood much higher 
in all the three classes to which the test was given. 
It was also higher, in all three classes, in the Grammar 
Test. Mr. Brown makes much of the slightness of the 
excellence in grammar, but the test was slighter, and 
the range of the score was slighter. The variation 
in the amount correct on the Connected Latin Test 
is from 13.54 to 65.25, and in comprehension from 22 
to 73, while in the Grammar Test the lowest score was 
1.20, and the highest only 2.84. In the second year, 
Group I had 22 in comprehension and 1.20 in grammar, 
while Group IV had 58 in comprehension and 2.15 in 
grammar. In the fourth year, the scores are 44 and 
1.93 for Group I, 73 and 2.84 for Group IV. If he 
had been so disposed, Mr. Brown might have argued 
from these figures that a little firmer hold on grammar 
leads generally to a much clearer understanding of the 
language. Perhaps, however, the only safe inference 
is that the better Schools will show better results in both 
kinds of tests. (To be concluded) 
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CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON 


A joint meeting of the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston and the Eastern Massachusetts Section of The 
Classical Association of New England was held at 
Harvard University, on February 11, with the following 
program: A Word of Welcome, Mr. F. A. Tupper, 
Head Master of the Brighton High School, President 
of the Section; Futuristic Farming, Miss Eva M. 
Sanford, Radcliffe College; The Three Electras, Dr. 
F. B. Lund, Boston; Lantern Talk, Greece of Yes- 
terday' and To-day, Miss Emma G. Cummings, 
Brimmer School, Boston; Lantern Talk, Two Recent 
Acquisitions: A Gold Libation Bowl from Olympia 
and an Athenian Terra Cotta from Egypt, Dr. L. D. 
Caskey, Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Since the beginning of the new year two meetings 
of the Reading Section of the Classical Club have 
been held in the Classical Library of Boston Uni- 
versity. At the first Dr. Lund gave his translation of 
the Antigone; at the second, Professors Rice and 
Cameron, of Boston University, translated the Phormio. 

Albert S. Perkins, Censor. 


